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My dear friend, 


Mount that steed which imagination will bridle and 
saddle for you in a moment, and clearing at a bound a 
few hundred miles of sand and pine-trees, join me, as 
{ am about to set out from our friend V. ’s log-hut, 
for aramble among the hills. Little need be said of 
our losing our way. We cross-questioned every stu- 
pid boy and deaf old woman, to know whether we were 
going right or wrong ‘Those whom we addressed had 
generally “hear’n tell of ‘Terrora falls,” but here their 
knowledge terminated, though the remarkable scene of 
which we were in search, was but a few miles from 
them, and constantly visited by travellers from every 
section of the State. After going twice as far as we 
needed, we at length found ourselves near the object of 
our journey. My companion informed me to my no 
small gratification, that another mile would bring us to 
the house where we could lodge during the approach- 
ing night, and from which to the Falls would be but a 
brief ride for the following morning. Our path here 
led up the ascent of a hill. On gaining the summit, 
we turned to gaze over the more level country of the 
South. It was a magnificent spectacle,—magiuificent 
in its unbounded wildness. Below, all around, as far 
as the eye could reach, were forests, whose shades ap- 
peared as unbroken, as if they had never been penetra- 
tedby man. It was difficult to conceive that a popula- 
tion of active human beings existed among those inter- 
minable woods; for from the eminence we had attain- 
ed, not a cultivated field, not a dwelling, could be dis- 
cerned. We knew that rivers flowed below, but the 
thick woods shut them from our view. We knew that 
villages and plaitations were scattered around, but th 
mighty forest seemed to have engulphed them. The sun, 
about to set, glanced over an ocean of foliage. This 
resemblance struck the eye and the mind in an instant. 
In the distance, the greenness of the woods faded into 
that uncertain colour which marks the remoter portions 
in asea view, till, asin such a view, the last tints blend- 
ed with those of the sky above. The Currahee moun- 











tain rose like a gigantic island, amid the waves of oak 
and pine. Distance had softened down all its irregu. 
larities of form, and as I gazed on it, a perfectly sym- 
metrical cone, I could scarce believe it was the broken 
and forest-clad hill, which, a few days before, I had 
wandered over.> 


Mr. Taylor’s biscuits and his beds were highly accept. 
able to way-worn travellers; and in the morning, we 
renewed our course to the Falls, or I should rather say, 
the Ravine of Tallulah. The name, I believe, signifies 
in Cherokee, terrible. The country people have half 
translated and half corrupted the name into Terrora, or 


Terroree, as I find it spelt on a map of Georgia. ; 


Fastening our horses to the trees, we advance a few 
paces, and stand on the brink of an awful gulph. Deep, 
deep isthe descent—here perpendicular, there broken, 
with old black and gray rocks every where lying in gi- 
gantic masses. Whether it be six hundred feet or dou- 
ble that distance, to the bottom of this tremendous ra. 
vine, | do not remember. It might well be either, for 
the emotion produced at the time, and the lasting im- 
pression of the scene upon the memory. ‘Take care 
where you tread. A false step precipitates you where 
those birds of prey, that now are wheeling far beneath 
you, will alone be able to find your quivering remains, 
Look beyond. Had ever kingly castle a battlement like 
that, which frowns upon you from the distant side? On 
that height the rocks have piled themselves in the form 
of a rude hermitage;—but no foot of man ever entered 
that door. The eagle is the only dweller there. A 
wood grows bet ween—far, far beneath you, but through 
it you may see a river, here wildly dashing, and there 
gliding quietly along. You hear the distant sound of a 
waterfall. Look as far as the eye can reach towards 
the left. You see it there. in one spot the river leaps 
forward in a single mighty bound; there again it slides 
over a smooth rock, then dashes, broken, into an abyss 
that foams up again to receive it. Haste thither. It 
is a mile or two further from your present pot of sight; 
but before you go, take a last look at this tremendous 
ravine. Here! Stand on this projecting rock, the *De- 
vil’s Pulpit,” and creep on your hands and knees, till 
you can look over, and again see the river sparkling, 
the grey rocks, the waving woods, and those eagles 
wheeling about beneath you. Now away! “The voice of 
many waters” calls us to the higher part of the stream. 


“4 . 
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And here keep a sure footing,—for we must descend 
to the very brink, that we may stand near the torrent 
in itsleap. Hold by that sapling,—now by this. Well! 
we have gained this rock;—but we must go lower yet. 
ln passing here, however, a slide may precipitate you 
where the waters will be your grave, and their eternal 
music your dirge. Those who venture here, must put 
the shoes from off their feet, and trust in the surer tread 
of unassisted nature. ‘The scene is worth the toil en- 
countered in placing it within our view. We stand side 
by side with the river in its might. Look behind;—it!s 
there bursting from above. Look before;—it is there 
breaking, foaming, and at last sinking exhausted and 
gliding thence in peace. _ But the cataract itself is as 
vothing, compared with the savage grandeur of the 
secnery around. Look along that ravine. There is 
the spot where you lately stood;—there, still proudly 
eminent on the other side, that hermitage, whose se- 
crets man has never explored. And now away! but 
yot without a hyma of praise to the God of the Forest 
and the Flood, 


The forest, Lord, is thine; 

Thy quickening voice calls forth its buds to light, 
Its thousand leaflets shine 

Bathed in thy dews, and in thy sunbeams bright. 
Thy voice is on the air, 

Where breezes murmur through the pathless shades; 
Thy universal care, 

These awful deserts, as a spell, pervades. 
Father! these rocks are thine, 

Of thee the everlasting monument, 
Since, at thy glance divine, 

Earth trembled, and her solid hills were rent 
Thine is the flashing wave, 

Poured forth by thee from its rude mountain urn; 
And thine yon secret cave 

Where haply gems of orient lustre burn. 
I hear the eagle scream; 

And not in vain his cry! Amid the wild 
Thou hearest. Can I deem 

Thou wilt not listen to thy human child! 
God of the rock and flood! 

In this deep solitude I feel Thee nigh. 
Almighty, wise and good, 

Turn on thy suppliant child a parent’s eye! 
Guide thro life’s vale of fear, 

My placid current, from defilement free, 
Till, seen no longer here, 

it finds the ocean of its rest, in thee! B. 


| We have been permitted to publish the following ad- 
dress, and we do it with melancholy pleasure, knowing the 
estimation in which Mr. Courrenay was held not only in 
this vicinity but at a distance. ] 


Address at the Funeral of 
JAMES C. COURTENAY. 


A pure and noble spirit has ascended to his native 
skies; and we, affectionately clinging even to the poor 
dust with which he was connected, have assembled to 
breathe out our united prayers, and to take a last, ling. 
ering, recollecting survey of his remains, before we 
consign them to their quiet grave. Itis good for us to 
be here. The house of mourning is better than the 
house of feasting. The most instructive spot on earth 











is that sanctified and endeared by the awful presence 
of the righteous dead. «Come, and let us honour our 
friend. Let us commemorate his life and virtues. And 
it may be, that with hearts subdued and softened, with 
minds imbued by the influence of his rare and precious 
example, we may depart hence with an impulse to be- 
come better men and better christians for the remain- 
der of our own short and uncertain career. 

James Carroiy Courtenay was born in this city 
on the 14th of January, 1803, and was thus about 32 
years of age at the time of his decease. From the 
earliest developement of his reasoning powers, he was 
uncommonly active, observant, inquisitive, and docile. 
He enjoyed no formal benefits of education beyond 
those of a common free school; but his was one of that 
rare class of minds, endued with the energy and skill to 
educate themselves. A few years of his advancing 
youth were employed in a mercantile establishment, 
every moment of his leisure time, however, even until 
the hours of midnight, being devoted to the cultivation 
of his mind. Anxioug for some more congenial occu- 
pation, he embraced an opportunity, at the early age of 
17 or 18, to become the assistant in his brother’s school. 
His assiduity and success in his new vocation recom. 
mended him as an assistant to a gentleman at that time 
engaged in a Classical and English seminary of high 
character. Soon afterwards, the College of Charles- 
ton was re-organized under favorable auspices, and Mr. 
Courtenay was appointed the Evglish teacher in that 
institution. "There, he laboured for eight years, with 
great and universal acceptance. The number of pu- 
pils in his department was exceedingly large, and in 
consideration of his academical services, as well as of 
his other prominent merits, he received from the Board 
of ‘Trustees the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
About three years since, he was transferred to the Prin. 
cipalship of the German Society’s Female School, 
which advanced, under his direction, in a very short 
time, to a reputation unsurpassed by any similar estab- 
lishment. ‘This last happy and promising connexion 
was repeatedly interrupted by a deep-rooted constitu. 
tional disease, and has just been finally severed by death. 
He rests from his labours, and his works do follow 
him. - 

It may now be soothing and interesting to bereaved 
friendship to recal a few of the intellectual and moral 
features of his character. His earliest and strongest 
predilections were for mathematics and astronomy. 
With very little aptitude forthe acquisition of langua- 
ges, he yet made himself sufficiently master of the 
French, to peruse several important scientific works 
written in that tongue. Asateacher of youth, he was 
remarkable for the power of strictly governing without 
continued severity, inspiring confidence and affection 
into his pupils, and conveying a most precise and tho- 
rough knowledge of the several branches of learning. 
He was a diligent and accurate astronomical observer, 
and continued for several years to communicate to the 
public interesting accounts of the current phenomena 
of the heavens. He was a good practical engineer, 
and was professionally employed during many of his 
vacations to survey a number of the largest plantations 
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in the vicinity. He had a decided taste for the fine 
arts, and wielded the pencil with no contemptible skill. 
He poss@&sed moreover a strong passion for general 
literature, and read with avidity a great number of the 
best works of imagination. 


in the art of English composition, he undertook with 
characteristic ardour and resglution, to acquire it, and 
succeeded in forming a clear, correct and not inel- 
egant style. A pamphlet which he published on the 
subject of American Observatories, as well as several 
letters and essays in one of our daily prints, written, 
many of them, amidst the distractions of various tra- 
vels for his health, and in addition to an extensive and 
well-conducted private correspondence with his friends, 
bear witness to a mind of considerable talent and ac- 
complishment. And be it observed, that whatever lit- 
erary or scientific attainments could be ascribed to him, 
were entirely achieved during the few short intervals 
of a most laborious and absorbing occupation. 

But it will be still more grateful to dwell on the mo- 
ral qualities of our deceased friend. For in these he 
shone with peculiar and pre-eminent lustre. To be 
scrupulously conscientious and faithful in the perform- 
ance of every relative duty, seemed to be as natural 
and as necessary to him, as his very breath. Perhaps 
the annals of domestic history have never recorded a 
more beautiful moral picture, than happened to be exhi- 
bited by him for a few years of his life, Scarcely had 
he arrived at legal age, when he cheerfully undertook 
the support of four successive generations in his own 
family, who were.led atone time by a particular con- 
juacture of Providence to depend upon his exertions. 
There, in one house, two venerable grandparents,—a 
mother—a sister—and a sister’s children, enjoyed a 
comfortable and respectable establishment through the 
love and the labours of a slender, delicate young man; 
and that young man at the same time glowing with an 
unquenchable ambition for scientific distinction, that 
must have been materially impeded by these sacrifices 
at a still dearer and more sacred shrine. Nor was he 
lovely and interesting in the domestic scene alone. None 
ever had the power of coutracting more numerous or 
warmer friendships abroad. Extremely social in his 
disposition, fond of receiving and fond of imparting i- 
deas, simple and open tn his manners, of the most trans. 
parent, unsuspected integrity, he had but to make ad- 
vances in almost any quarter, and he was sure to find 
cordial friends, even though many had not spontane- 
ously surrounded him. Both the wealthy and those of 
humbler estate seemed to regard itasa_ privilege to o- 
blige him. Among many acts of substantial generosi- 
ty, which might be meptioned as alike honorable to 
those who conferred, and him who received, it may 
barely be stated, in illustration of this part of his char- 
acter, that when on the eve of embarking for Europe 
to recruit his exhausted health, he received from one of 
our fellow-citizens an unexpected and unlimited letter 
of credit, in full view of his probable long detention, 
sickness, and even death abroad. He was particularly 
sought for by the lamented Grimké to assist in estab- 
lishing one of the most important moral socicties in 1! 


Perceiving himself, at a | 
comparatively late period of life, extremely deficient 
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state. In short, it will not be arrogating too much for 
our departed friend, to say, what surely is corroborated 
by. this crowd of weeping attendants at his grave, that 
so far as a merely private individual can be the favor. 
ite of a community, he was the general favorite of his 
native city. 

Mr. Courtenay’s regard for religion and religious in- 
stitutions, formed another decided and prominent fea- 
ture of his character. His love of the church of his 
deliberate choice amounted to a feeling of sacred en- 
thusiasm. ‘The desire of its welfare was ever upper- 
most in his heart. No circumstance, short of the rav- 
ages of debility and disease, could debar him from a 
punctual and devoted attendance on public worship. 
When a lonely stranger in foreign lands, oppressed by 
sickness, and brought apparently nigh tothe gates of 
death, his thoughts reverted frequently to this sanctua- 
ry, deriving from its influences, as he trusted and pro- 
fessed, a perceptible support and consolation in the 
most gloomy, the most trying hours. To his liberality, 
this church was indebted for an elaborate communion. 
table, on which was inwrought, at considerable expense, 
by his own request and device, the representation of 
the sun, as emblematic of Christ, the light of the world. 
Thus ardent were the yearnings of his soul after the 
highest blessing conferred by the Creator on map- 
kind. 

There is reason to suppose, that as he approached 
the confines of another world, his religious hopes and 
prospects became more and more bright and definite. 
This conclusion is derived not merely from the fre- 
quency and eagerness with which he joined in prayer, 
and listened to the reading of the scriptures, ‘but from 
several expressions which he uttered at various times 
to different friends. To an eminent astronomer who 
visited him almost daily for several weeks, he expressed 
his gratitude that God had spared his life to take note 
of the late eclipse, and his trust that he should himself 
emerge from the eclipse which he felt was rapidly ap- 
proaching. On the last day of his life, with his mind 
as clear as it ever was, his answers to the inquiries of 
several anxious and pious friends were satisfactory; 
and on being questioned if he was happy, he replied, 
with an unearthly and beautiful smile, which those who 
saw it can never forget, ‘Oh yes!” Soon after, he fell 
asleep as sweetly as a child, having lived a life of child- 
like innocence and goodness. “Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


ee 





EXTRAOT. 


The far-famed Almack’s, and the unrivalled puis- 
sance of the Lady-Patronesses I have already describ- 
ed. I must add another signal act of their power. 


In a fit of pretty ill-humour, these high and mighty 
ladies ordered that no person who came after midnight 
should be admitted. Soon after, the Duke of Welling- 
ton came from the House of Lords a few minutes too 
late, and thought he should be certain to find an ex. 


emption in his favour. “Point du tout”—the hero o! 


" " 
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Waterloo could not carry this fortress, anc 
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The following catalogue, chiefly abridged from a 
New-York paper, will afford some indications of the 
capabilities of young men. ‘The list might be greatly 
extended, were it necessary. 


Georce Wasnineron, at the age of 28 years, was 
Commander in Chief of all the armed forces of Vir- 
ginta. 

La Fayxerre was but 23 at the siege of Yorktown, 
and was Commander in Chief of the French National 
Guards at 32. - , 

Sir Humenrey Davy was Professor of Chemistry 
at about 23. 

Dr.. Goopman became a Professor of Anatomy 
at 24, 

Epmunp Burke commenced his career in Parlia- 
ment at 25. 

Pops, at 25, had translated the Iliad. 

Dwieur finished his Gonquest of Canaan at 22, 

SuMMERFIELD was Only 25, at the period of his great- 
est fame as a preacher. 

Mitton had written his best miscellancous poems 
at 26. 

Wn». Prrv, the elder, waged war with Walpoie at 27, 

Joun Cavin, says Bancroft, ‘secured an immortali- 
ty of fame’ before he was 28. 

The younger Prrr grappled with Fox and Sheri- 

dan at 29. 

Com. Perry gained his victory on Lake Erie at 27. 

Com. M’Donovenu was victorious on Lake Champ- 
lain at 31. 

Cuaxries XIl,.of Sweden, reached the height of his 
fame at 27. 

CHARLEMAGNE had made himself master of France 
and a part of Germany at 29. 

RAPHAEL was not 30 when he began to be called 
the ‘divine’ Raphael. 

Isaac Newton had reached the pinnacle of his know- 
ledge and fame at 30. 

Scirto Arricanus finished a ‘career of glory’ be- 
fore 31. 

Bicwat, a distinguished anatomist, died at 31. 

Hamutton was Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury at 32. 

De Wrerr CLiInron was a senator of the United 
States at 32. 

Joun Jay was Chief Justice of New-York at 32. 

NapoLeon was First Consul of France at 32. 

Hunter, a famous anatomist, had acquired his high 
reputation al 33. 

ALEXANDER, at 33, ‘wept for want of more worlds 
to conquer.’ 

FisHer Ames had reached the height of his fame 
at 34. 

Haxvey discovered the circulation of the blood be- 
fore he was 34. 

Paprntan became an oracle of Roman law, at 34, 

Warren fell on Bunker Hili at 34. 

Byron had produced his most brilliant works at 34, 

Mozart, the great German musician, died at 35. 





HannrpaL, at 36, was thundering at the gates of 
Rome. 


Joszpn, a Hebrew slave, became governor of Egypt 
at about 30. 

DaNIFL, a captive, was governor of Babylon at a- 
bout 30. 

Davin was publicly acknowledged king of Judah 
at 30. : 

Joun Bartist had finished his work of ‘Reform’ at 35. 

Timoruy was an eminent foreign missionary at a- 
bout 30. 

Jesus Curist, the greatest of teachers and refor- 
mers, finished his work before he was 33. 


Epwarp Rortepes signed the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence at 26 years of age.—THomas 
Lynou signed the same at 28;—THomas Heywarp at 
30;—E.earivcr Gerry, 31;—Bensamin Rusu, 31:— 
James Wiuson, 31;—Matrruew THornron, 32;— 
Tuomas Jurrerson, 33;—ArtTuur MiIpDLeTon, 33;— 
Tuomas Srone, 33;—Wwa. Hoorerr, 34.—Moral Re- 


former. 





Wealth in Caffraria.—The wealth of the tribes in- 
habiting this part of Africa, consists net in abundance 
of gold, silver, or precious stones: to them, these things 
so eagerly pursued by the civilized nations of the earth, 
would be mere dross. Neither do magnificent houses, 
nor splendid furniture, constitute objects of glory here. 
Large herds of cattle are accounted the greatest and 
most valuable riches man can possess; and the increase 
of his stock, together with the various means by which 
that increase may be most fully ensured, is the subject 
of daily study with every native from the time that he 
is at all capable of engaging in the affairs of life, to the 
very last moment of hisearthly career. This, in short, 
is the end of all his exertions, and the grand object of 
all his acts. His very heart and soul are in his herd; 
every head is as familiar to his eye as the counte- 
nances of his children. He is scarcely ever seen 
shedding tears, excepting when the chief lays violent 
hands upon some part of his horned family; this pier- 
ces himto the heart, and produces more real grief than 
could be evinced over the loss either of wife or child. 
Kay’s researches in Caffraria. 





Mrs. Radcliffe never a maniac.—For twelve years 
she suffered from occasional spasmodic attacks of asth- 
ma,during which period, the public had been told, and 
devoutly believed, that the authoress of the Romance of 
the Forest, the Mysteries of Udolpho, and the Italian, 
a victim to the terrors she had raised, was the melan- 
choly inmate of a lunatic asylum. Not only was the 
story not true, but nothing could be conceived more im- 
probable or unphilosophical, since, if these tales of hers 
have any particular fault, it is precicely, that she all a- 
long has her vein of imagination too completely at com. 
mand, calculates her effects too calmly and elaborately, 
and insists after all, to the manifest detriment of her 
own spells, upon explaining by natural causes, what her 
readers would rather leave enveloped in the vague ob. 





scurity of conjecture.—Ed. Rev. 
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Among the many testimonials of sympathy in the loss of 
St. Philip’s Church, by fire, the poetical effusions in the Rose 
Bud of this day, as showing that sympathy, are not the least 
interesting; particularly, when it is known that they were 
written by individuals of different religious denominations. 
It seems proper to state to persons et a distance, who have 
not access to our daily papers, the circumstance which has 
excited this elegiac shower from the Muses. 

Extract from the Report of the Engineer to the Intendant. 


it is with emotions of sorrow and deep regret that I am 
incapable of expressing, that I must add to the above the en- 
tire destruction of St. Philip’s Church, together with the 
splendid memoriais of the illustrious dead, and the large and 
brilliant Organ lately erected that adorned its interior. This 
venerable Temple was not only the greatest ornament of our 
city,but was enshrined in our affections by the most endearing 
and patriotic associations. Many of the early worthies of 
Carolina worshipped at its altar and repose in its cemetry; 
its walls were richly ornamented with superb sculptured me- 
morials and monuments to their cherished memories; these, 
with the solemn style of its interior architecture, rendered it 
the most impressive Temple of the Most High that our coun- 
try could any where boast of. This edifice was built original- 
ly in 1711, but when its walls were up, they were destroyed 
by a Hurricane; the body of the Church was then built in 
1712, and the Steeple finished in 1723, making it, probably, 
the oldest Episcopai Church nm America, and transmitting the 
good taste and zealous piety of the early colonists, and their 
firm determination to sustain the city planted on this remote 
shore. Through all the vicissitudes our country has seen, 
it passed unimpaired, and ifs déstruction must now form a 
melancholy epoch in the history of our city. 





A Father’s Call to his Family on the Des- 
truction of their Place of Worship. 


My sire! look forth on yon blazing tower 
As it struggles and writhes like a living heart! 
Thou art robb’d of thy grave, in this awful hour, 
For arrows of flame o’er the tomb-stones dart. 
A century over these walls has roll. d, 
And there hast thou buried, one by one, 
The old man, the infant, the fair, the bold — 
And now, alas, from each sculptur’d stone, 
Thou art driven away, my sire! 


Beloved! beho!d the altar fall 
Where we joined in the sacred vow of truth, 
When the bridemaids stood at thy virgin cal), 
And sheltered thy beautiful blush of youth! 
And here, undivided, we hop’d to have come, 
When heaven should issue its last decree, 
And with prayer from thai altar be gather’d home, 
As our upward spirits ascended, free: 
It has fallen, fallen, my love! 


My child! one jook on that flaming aisle— 

In baptism, we offer’d thee there, to God! 
There opened in childhood thy serious smile! 
There, early, thy tottering footstep trod! 
There humbly thou left thine accustom’d play, 
And with eyes uplifted, in simple trust, ~ 

In silence remain’d on the Sabbath day, 
To list to the treasur’d words of the just, 





But see! where shook from her recent throne, 
The “daughter of music” is falling low! 
In the might of power she pour’d her tone 
On the listening crowd that pray’d below. 
Her voice issued out like the fibres of soul, 
They clung to the spirit—enchanted the ear— 
A crash—she has gone, and the flames uproll! 
Her melody never again shall we hear, 
She is silent, silent—Farewell! C.G. 





We are gratified in being able to state, that Miss Marrt- 
NEAU will soon be with us. She writes from Washington— 

“Miss Jerrery and I are about quitting this bewitching 
place for the South, intending to pay a short visit to Mr. 
Madison, and another at Richmond. This will bring us to 
Charleston about the 27th.” 





Literary Notice. 
Irving's Columbus, abridged for the use of Schools. 
For sale at Mr. Babcock’s. 

It is very important that authentic works should be used in 
our seminaries, and equally so that the language should be 
of a clear and elevated character. We fee! giad to perceive 
that Mr. Irving has performed the task of abridging his valu- 
able history himself, and not left it to unskilful hands. 


To Correspondents. 

Several poetical communications have been unavoidably 
postponed. Hampden is requested to u:form us, privately, 
whether his piece is original. 

Remittance. 

Received from H. G. of Georgetown, 8. C. $1. 
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Whilst strollicg through the Market the other day, 
my attention Was caught by a great display of sweet- 
meats tempting!y arranged in baskets. The molasses 
candy so favorite a bon bon wiih children here, reminds 
me of a similar one equally popular in Eogland, known 
by the name of Toffee, which is made by boiling mo- 
lasses with sugar and butter, to which is sometimes 
added a little lemon pee! and juice. 

During one of my late visits to Liverpool, 1 happen. 
ed to observe a crowd of people collected at the door 
of a mean looking house, which stood on a very stecy 
hill in Everton—on drawing near to see what was the 
matter, I was informed that they had come ‘to buy tof- 
fee—and learned that this was one of the Nuiday re- 
creations of the good folks of Liverpoc!. 

Everton is fhrned for its toffee, even more than for 
its having been the head quarters of Prince Rupert, 
which honor it also claims. Aficr morning service, 
the young shopkeep rs, and other “once a week dan. 
dies,” as they are termed in Liy<rpool, take their sweet. 
heartsto the Everton tcfice shop, and there regale 
them. A treat at the toff.< shop, and a chase down 
the hill on a Sunday used formerly to be as much a 
matter of course with the unsophisticated citizens of 
Liverpool, asis sow 2 formal promenade on the “Prin. 
ce’s Parade” or a rural stroll along the “Manchester 
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There, heard no more, my child! 
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SELECTED MISCELLANY. 
Value of Presence of Mind.—The reception and in- 


fluence of a minister at a foreign court may be affected 
by trivial and accidental circumstances. When Segur 
was ambassador to the Empress Catharine, he prepared 
a speech for his first audience, and gave, as is custom- 
ary, a copy of it to the Russian Chancery, in order that 
her Majesty might know how to reply. An agreeable 
conversation with Count .Cobentzel in the ante-room, 
drove his speech out of his recollection, and he was un- 
der the necessity of drawing upon his own resources. 
Catharine, though somewhat surprised, returned a rea- 
dy answer; aud Segur afterwards gave her to under- 
stand, that it was to her august appearance that his em- 
harrassment was to be ascribed. She then told him of 
an ambassador who had been so much troubled at his 
audience as to get no further than “The king my mas- 
ter—”. When he had thrice repeated this exordium, 
the empress came to his aud, assuring him that she had 
long been convinced of the friendship of his master; 
but the poor man could get no further, and Catherine 
continued to hold him in contempt.—For. Quart. Rev. 








From Everett’s Franklin Lecture. — 

On a late visit to New-Haven, I saw exhibited a most 
beautiful work of art; two figures in marble, represen- 
ting the affecting meeting of Jephthah and his daughter, 
as described in the Bible. ‘The daughter, a lovely 
young woman, is represented as going torth, with the 
timbre! in her hand, to meet her father ashe returns in 
triumph from the wars. Her father had tashly'vowed 
to sacrifice to the Lord the first hving thing which he 
should meet oa his retura; and his daughter runs forth 
to embrace him. He rends his garments and turns his 
head in agony at the thought of hisvow. The young 
maiden pauses, astonished and troubled at the strange 
reception. This pathetic scene is beautifully represen- 
ted intwo marble figures of most exquisite taste, fin- 
ished in a style which would do credit to a master in 
the art. ‘They are the work of a self-taught artist at 
New-Haven, who began life, I have beeu informed, as 
a retailer of liquors. This business he was obliged to 
give up under a heavy load of debt. He then turned 
his attention to carving in wood, and by his skill and 
thrift in that pursuit, succeeded in paying off the debts 
of his former establishment, to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. ‘Thus honourably placed at liberty, 
he has since devoted himself to the profession of a 
sculptor, aud without education, without funds, without 
instruction, be has risen at once to extraordinary profi- 
ciency in his ditheult and beautiful art, andjbids fair to 
enrol his uname among the brightest geniuses of the day. 


I am a character well known in England, and there 
are few, either high or low, rich or poor, that are not 
acquainted wiih me. I shun cities and towns, and 
take up my abode towards the extremity of a village. 
I am astranger io virtue and innocence; therefore with 
the fair sex | never appear. In respectable society I 
am never admitted, but m a gang, among gypsies and 
beggars, | am a principal character, and without me 
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smuggling would do nothing. I never appear in day- 
time, but in the middle of night, and late ia the evening, 
and always in disguise. Iam fond of gaming, and al. 
ways end in cheating, stealing and plundering. It is 
the opinion of Burns and Blackstone that I should be 
put in jail, but | was certamly never there yet. From 
what I have said, you may suppose me some thief or 
pickpocket, but to prove that I am neither, I delight not 
in a crown, and no sooner appear before one than it is 
gone.—(The letter G.) 





An unwilling King.—When monarchy reigned a- 
mong the nobles of Poland, they chose Michael Kori- 
buth, a half-witted bey, to be their monarch, out of 
sheer derision for the kingly office. The wretched 
youth on hearing his name passin shouts from mouth 
to mouth on the field of election, fled from it in dismay. 
But the nobles dragged him back, and when he besought 
them with tears in his eyes to save him from their 
crown of thorns, they exclaimed, with sarcastic defer. 
ence, “Most serene king, you shall reign.” —Ed. Rev. 





The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket,—Or, Items of 
News. 


A number of churches in Boston have formed a Benevolent 
Association to supply the poor with preaching. 

Mr. Babbage’s machine for calculating numerical tables to 
any extent, is nearly completed in London. 

ere has been a Lady’s Fair in New-York for the educa- 
tion of females in China. 

Ladies are again admitted on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Yeas, 109. Nays, we forbear to record. 

A miniature steam-ship, complete, and only four feet long, 
is now sailing on the Clyde. 

President Nott has recently made some extraordinary im- 
provements in the steam engine. 

Counterfeit twenty-five cent pieces are circulating in Bal- 
timore. 

A grand ball has been giver in London by the nobility, for 
the benefit of the refugee Poles. 

The Senate of Ohio have voted for the execution of’ crimi- 
nals in private. 

Lord Brougham, after being dismissed from office, visited 
France, where he was treated with great attention. 

The number of divorces every year in the United States, 
is said to amount to two med, 

The Church of Scotland has published an address on the 
observance of the Lord’s Day, which has been read in every 
pulpit connected with the establishment. 

The Temperance Reformation is making good progress in 
Virginia. 

hom, the celebrated sculptor of Tam O’Shanter, has fine- 
ly executed the statues of Old Mortality and his Pony. 

Forty tons of Bibles have been shipped from England to 
Jamaica. 

The Seminole Indians are about being removed to the 
west of the Mississippi. 

A French physician has cured himself, and eighty patients. 
of* hydrophobia, by means of a vapour bath. 

Fatal effects have been produced on a family in Pennsyl- 
vania, from eating pickles kept in a glazed conten jar. 

New improvements have been effected in the Cotton Gin. 

Few persons are aware of the value and extent of the Ap- 
prentices’ Library of Charleston. 

An elephant in Boston gailant!y picked up and returned an 
ivory card case that had been dropped by one of his fair and 
kind visiters, 
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A grain of hippo, taken in a spoonful of conserve of roses, 


before going to d, is found excellent for a cough. 
The Medi ) 

Dr. Mott on the eve of his departure for Europe. 
Congress contemplate purchasi 

paintings exhibited last year in the Rotundo. 


An attempt to land 200 slaves im Cuba, has been resisted 


by the inhabitants. : 

Mr. Copmann, the Danish painter now in this city, has dis- 
covered a method of preserving pastil painting always fresh. 

Rail-roads are about to be introduced into Cuba. 

Poor families are relieved in very cold weather by sending 
them a wheel-barrow full of wood. 

In Mr. Field’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, now deli- 
vering at the Medical College, the lecture of one evening 
explains the application of the principles demonstrated in the 

receding. 
The i. Mr. Spalding, who lately preached in the Or- 
phan House Chapel, was formerly an inmate of that institu- 
tion, and addressed the children in an affecting manner. 

A meteor of a green colour was seen in New-Haven last 
January. 

At Polock, in Lithuania, a man died in October last, aged 
188 years. 

Two hundred and seventy-three American ships are em- 
ployed in the whale fishery. 

The excesses of the Parisian population on Sundays pro- 
duced a large accession of cholera cases on Mondays. 

Dr. Barber, on being shown the skull of a man who was 
hung in this city for attempting to poison a family, pronounc- 
ed it to have belonged to a murderer. 

Tortoise shell and horn combs last much longer for having 
oil occasionally rubbed into them. 

The wealth of Trinity Church in New-York amounts to 
20,000,000 dollars, and is constantly increasing. 

The steamboats employed to take the snags out of the great 
rivers of the West, are called “tooth.pullers.”’ 

A man, 98 years of age, in Providence, R. I. living in the 
appearance of the most abject poverty, is found to be worth 
12,000 dollars. 

Messrs. Merrick and Adger, the missionaries from this 
city for Asia, have arrived at the places of their destination. 

The extraordinary meteor seen at Portsmouth, N. H. on 
the morning of Jan. 13, was also seen at Savannah. 

Sulphuretted lemonade is found to be a remedy to the 
white lead or painter’s colic. 

Lord Nelson’s Dukedom of Bronte in Naples, has been 
overrun with lava. 

An invention has been patented in New-Haven for catch- 
ing shad by steam. 

A duel has been fought at Washington by moonlight. 

Two American missionaries to Sumatra have been killed 
and eaten by the natives. 

Agricultural writers assert that neither England nor Wales 
in general produces half what it is capable of doing under 
proper management. 

A book has been lately published in England, entitled, 
“The Teacher’s Treasure, and Dunce’s Delight.’”” By Mrs. 
Lamont. 

It is proposed to apply gum elastic to the protection of 
ships against leaking. ti 

The Boston Savings’ Bank is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. There are 12,104 depositors, who have credit at the 
Bank for $1,804,000. 

The Editor of the Washington Globe has a subscription 
list of 17,000 subscribers. 

Several kinds of birds are said to grow fat during a fog of 
twenty-four hours’ continuance. 

The only monument preserved from the ruins of St. Phi- 
lip’s Church, after the late fire, was a mutilated figure of 
Grief ! 


cal Faculty of New-York have given a dinner to 


the fine collection of 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD 
To Anna. 


O’er every eye a shadow fell, 
In fear our hearts were still, 
When that sad letter came to tell. 
Our darling had been ill! 


From every face the shadow fled, 
Each heart, with hope beat high, 

As farther on, we smiling read, 
The danger had gone by! 


And was that precious cheek so pale. 
So dim that speaking eye? 

And did thy fairy footsteps fail? 
Thy light hand, powerless lie? 


Yet God was with thee in that hour,— 
The strange, sad hour of pain, 

And He who dimm’d health’s rosy flower. 
Awoke its bloom again. 


Yes! from thy little heart, how oft 
That simple tender prayer, 

“Please God to bless me!” rose in soft 
And faltering accents, there! 


Oh! from a heart as pure and mild 
In every future woe, 
May those confiding words, dear child, 
Up tothy Maker go! 
Boston, Mass. 





Fanny. 


There’s not a little girl I meet, 
Not even Sue and Annie, 

That seems to me more fair and swee' 
Than my young neighbour, Fanny. 


*Tis not because her eyes are black, 
And look so bright and funny, 
’Tis not because her breath is pure, 

As new mown hay or honey. 


’Tis not because at dancing-schoo! 
Her step isliight and airy, 

Or that she skips about the house 
Just like a little fairy. 


Tis not because in Carpenter 
She learns a “monstrous” column. 
Nor that she sits in company 
Sometimes quite still and solemn. 


Nor is it that her little hands 
She waves about so gaily, 
When telling every artless thought 
That fills her bosom daily, 


It is because good-nature comes 
To light each limb and feature, 
That Fauny always seems to me 
A charming litile creature, C. 


FLORENCE. 
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POR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
THE SOUTH. 


They told me of a gentle Southern clime, 

Where Winter had no power to do us wrong; 
W here Spring came smiling on before her time, 

Scattering her odours as she moved along. 
Where, in the open air, we might delay, 

And take the orange and the myrtle green 
From their luxurious branches, while the ray 

Of golden suns jooked down the leaves between. 


And I, less cautious than the butterfly, 

Came, full of joy, to breathe an atmosphere 
So soft and balmy—but in vain have I 

Awaited Spring’s long-lingering sweetness here. 
And either I have borne a spell with ne 

To turn all beauty into shapes of ill, 
Or they but sported with cre aes | 

Who would tay fancy with such visions fill. 
In vain I hoped to see the moon arise 

In softened radiance over hill and grove; 
Coldly she looks from wild and stormy skies, 

And eager winds forbid my steps to rove. 


It is a foolish thought and aye unwise 
Of hope and bliss thus prodigal to be; 
"T'were better, far, to take them as they rise, 
The ills and joys of life alternately. 


Fo., seeking ever sunny hours to find, 
And hoping flowers that fade not to secure, 
When sorrow comes to try the suffering mind, 
We may have lost the spirit to endure. 

And what though Nature’s sullen brow appear 
Distort with frowns the changeful wintry day— 
And what though Southern skies have failed to cheer, 

Of Southern hearts I feel the sunny ray. 


Here freely open their warm leaves to me 
Buds sweeter far than short-lived Summer gives,— 
Kind looks and words—life’s gentle courtesy— 
Tokens, that tell where inborn goodness lives. 
A. M. W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
STANZAS, 


Written on the morning after the Conflagration of St. 
Philip’s Church: 

The bells ring out—the Sabbath bells; 
And the voice of one is hushed; 

And every peal a sad tale tells, 
Of a Holy Temple crushed. 

In the hour of rest the ruin spread, 
And on the midnight gale, 

Rousing the slumberers from their bed, 
Shrill came the voice of wail. 

They reached the spot—that shuddering throng, 
But o’er the waste to weep; 

The fane where their fathers worshipped long— 
The graves where their fathers sleep! 

No hand the demon’s wrath could tame, 
Though, ’mid the circling fire, 

Firmly, lite Faith, in the quivering flame, 
Long siood the sacred spire. 

But Ruin reled the hour:—it bent,— 
It totter’d—it was gone! 

God, only, sways tho c)>ment:— 
His holy will be dou! A. M. W. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


Thoughts during the Conflagration of St. Philip’s 


AS VIEWED IN THE DISTANCE. 


There is a fearful stillness!—far away 
From that sad spot, where desolation’s hand 
Is clothing in its phantom-like array, 
The eldest Temple of my Southern land—~ 
I gaze, with heaving bosom, in this hour 
hen heart wakes heart, to own its Maker’s power. 
Death hovers o’er the landscape: the pale moon 
Sheds on the earth a dim sepulchral light, 
And only adds new horror to the night; 
While stars that just before had made it noon, 
Close their bright lids, as if to shun the sight, 
Or seem with smoke and cloud at struggling fight. 


Alas! for thee, St. Philip’s; can I stand 

And view thy parti fory? Now it burns 

As if with molten gold some seraph hand 

Had kindled up an altar, lit from suns 

Of light intense; and now (how short its stay!) 
The fabric streams and totters;—sick at heart, 
With awe entranc’d, I turn myself away 

And shudder at the thought, that we must part. 


Memorial of my country! sainted pile! 

That rear’d thy golden summit to the day, 

And wore on thy pure brow, time’s mellow sinile, 

With scarce enough to tell of sad decay: 

Meet footstool for the Deity! where oft 

The deathless spirit hath unlink’d its chain, 

And springing on Devotion’s wings aloft, 

Would bid adieu to earthly joy and pain; 

Sweet resting-place on life’s tempestuous shore, 

That unto careless youth and grandsires hoar 

Did openavide its portals, and hath won 

Of sacrifice and prayer, a goodly store, 

And breath’d Religion’s lessons o’er and o’er, 

Thy beacon-light 1s quench’d, thy course is run! 
A FRIEND. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD, 
Lines on the Burning of St. Philip’s Church. 
It is not the reverend hand of time, 
Corroding with sad decay, 
That has hush’d the solemn, the pealing chime, 
Which call’d on svuls to pray. 


Where is now that sacred, sainted fane 
Where anthems were wont to rise? 

Where the dead of ages so long have lain? 
Alas! in ruin it lies! 

It was here—it was but yesterday, 
That temple arose to God! ~ 

In one sad night it has pass’d away, 
And is mingled with the sod. 

Oh, hallow’d has been that antique pile, 
By all that was pure in man! 

Yet believe not that God has withdrawn his smile. 
Nor dare his ways to scan. 

Ye weep for your monuments perished, 
Those tablets rear’d by love, 

That tell how the dead were cherished— 
Their record be above! 





Ye weep that your babes no more can come 
To join the joyful quire, 
Which echoed along yon ruined dome, 
Where sleeps their father’s sire. 
When earthly temples consume away, 
And worlds in darkness wane, 
Thousands will fondly bless the day, 
They knelt in St. Philip's fane. © sS— 











